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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FAMILY OF A SCOTTISH CLERGYMAN. 


One rainy day as I was passing the house of a 
Scottish clergyman, I was surprised to see his wife 
standing in the yard with her head leaning on her 
han#, and nothing but a thin cambric handkerchief 
spread over her, while the rain was pouring down 
quite fast. 1 thought the woman must either be cra- 
zy, or suffering under some great affliction, to stand 
there, without seeming in the least to regard the 
rain which was falling so plentifully upon her. I 
walked up to the gate on which she was leaning,and 
inquired what could induce her to stand there, when 
she had such anice house to shelter her from the 
storm. ‘* Listen a moment,” said she—I did so, 
but felt no better satisfied, and my curiosity was 
still more highly excited—for I heard only a child 
crying bitterly, and in a most imploring tone say, 
“ Do, do, let her come in; I will never be naughty 
any more, indeed I will not. O do let her in, dear 
papa, just see how wet she is.”—At that moment I 
raised my eyes to the window and saw little Emma 
§. standing by her father, who looked quite grieved, 
as well as herself. I could restrain my curiosity no 
longer, and begged Mrs. S. to explain the cause of 
what I saw and heard.—‘‘ You know,” she replied, 
that my husband and myself have many ways pecu- 
liar to ourselves,—and our manner of governing our 
family is one of our peculiarities, and would doubt- 
less, if generally known, be thought extremely ab- 
surd by many; but we have practised the same 
method ever since we have had children, and have 
not yet found it expedient to relinquish it, and adopt 
another. Our custom is this,—whenever a female 
child disobeys any command, or commits any fault, 
instead of inflicting any corporeal punishment on 
her, Mr. S. talks to her seriously, and explains the 
nature of her fault, and its consequences, and then 
tells her that for this fault he must punish her dear 
mother.—On the other hand, if one of the boys have 
committed a fault I talk to him in the same man- 
ner, and inflict some punishment on his father.—In 
this way, we accomplish several objects ;—in the 
first place our suffering causes them to feel so un- 
happy that they are usually very careful not to do 
any thing to make this suffering necessary. In the 
second place, it increases their love for us; and in 
the third place, our example of bearing what is in- 
ficted on us without murmuring or repining, will 
have a tendency to teach them to bear the ills of 
life with the same patience and resignation.” I 
thanked her for her kind explanation, and for the 
new ideas I had acquired on the subject of family 
discipline, and took my departure. 

A few mornings after, I had occasion to call at 
the house of the minister on business. I inquired 
of Mrs. S. if her husband was at home, she replied 
in the affirmative; and begged me to sit down; but 
hearing a stifled sob in the room, I looked round to 
see from whence it proceeded, and saw standing by 
a window little George, a boy about five years old, 
looking as though his heart would break. I asked 
him the cause of his unhappiness, but he was so 
grieved he could not answer me. After a few mo- 
ments pause I inquired if he was sick? ‘‘ Ono,” 
taid he, (while the tears trickled faster and faster 
down his cheeks,) ‘if it were only that, I should 
not cry so; but now, I cannot help it. O dear,” 
said he, and covered his face with his hands.—His 
mother now explained the cause of all this sorrow. 
“George,” she said, “had that morning while 
Playing with his little sister allowed himself to be 
Angry, and selfish; and when she asked him kindly 


to lend her some of his play-things, he peevishly 
told her he wanted them all himself, and she must 
go and play somewhere else, for he chose to play 
alone ; and as she did not go that moment, but 
stood looking earnestly in his face to see if he was 
really as naughty as he appeared, he rudely pushed 
her from him—and for this wicked conduct, I have 
been obliged to punish his dear father, who is now 
shut up in a dark cellar, and has yet ten minutes 
longer to remain.”—I am very sorry, said I, for I 
have come on particular business, and am very de- 
sirous of seeing him before I leave town; which I 
have engaged to do, in the “ hourly,” which you 
know goes out at eleven, and it now wants only a 
few minutes of it. Upon this little George went up 
to his mother, and earnestly begged her to allow 
him, to go and stay in the cellar, and to release his 
poor father. ‘I will stay there all day if you wish 
it, if you will only let dear papa come up. I think 
—I am sure—I shall not be so naughty again.” “I 
am very sorry you have been so at all, my son,” 
said his mother, ‘‘ you would then not only have 
saved yourself all this unhappiness, but that of your 
afflicted parents, and the disappointment of our 
friend, who wishes so much to see your father—O,” 
added she, ‘‘ what a dreadful thing is sin—it was 
this that brought death into the world—it was this 
that caused the cruel sufferings and death, of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. O that my children would 
always follow the example of that Lamb of God, who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; 
who when he was reviled, reviled not again ; when 
he suffered, he threatened not ; but committed him- 
seif to him that judgeth righteously.” 

My dear readers, if you would not feel unhappy 
like the little Scotch children, always strive to do 
right. If you would not grieve your kind parents, 
and friends, be always affectionate and obedient; 
and above all, if you would not offend the Great God, 
who made heaven and earth, endeavor at all times 
to conquer your bad passions; and pray that he will 
assist you by his Spirit, which is able to make you 
wise unto salvation. _—, 
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JACOB’S DREAM. 

“ And he dreamed, and behold, a ladder set upon 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven ; and, 
behold, the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing on it. And, behold, the Lord stood above it, 
and said, T amthe Lord God of Abraham thy fa- 
ther, and the God of Isaac : the land whereon thou 
liest, tothee will I give it, and to thy seed.” —Gen. 
xxviii. 12, 13. 

Esau was in the greatest rage on account of the 
Joss of his birth-right, and as he expected that his 
father would soon die, he being very old, he vowed 
that he would then kill his brother. Rebekah was 
told what he said, and Jacob, by her advice, fled for 
safety to his uncle Laban, at Haran ; but, before he 
left, Isaac bade him farewell, and renewed his bless- 
ing at parting. 

Here the blessing was doubly given him, but as 
he did wrong things to get it, and was told by his 
mother to do them, he was punished by being driv- 
en away from home, and she by losing her beloved 
son. ; 

Tsaac also gave Jacob a charge that he should not 
take any one for a wife that did not serve the true 
God, and that he should therefore try and marry 
one of Laban’s daughters. Esau knew this, and to 
vex his father, like a wicked man, he went directly 
and married a wicked woman. 

But Jacob was a good man, though he had not 





done right in the way in which he tried to get the 





blessing, which God had said should be his. And 
though God would make him feel on account of his 
faults, yet he would pardon him and bless him, as 
he does all them that truly repent. 

** And Jacob went out from Beersheba,” where 
Isaac and Rebekah now lived, “and went towards 
Haran. And he lighted upon a certain place, and 
tarried there all night, because the sun was set: 
and he took of the stones of that place, and put them 
for his pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep.” 

Jacob’s. bed was very hard, and in this country 
we should find such a one likely to give a man his 
death, after travelling all day, forty-eight miles, 
which is thought by learned travellers to be the 
distance he went; but it is very common even now 
for travellers in those parts to sleep in the open 
air, which is not always unhealthy, as it is here on 
account of cold and damp; besides, “ Jacob wes 
a plain man, dwelling in tents,” and his havcy na- 
ture made him feel less the want of «’.c comforts of 
home. 

And whilst Jacob was asleep, he dreamed the 
dream mentioned in the verses we just now read. 

This was one way in which the Lord spake to the 
Patriarchs, and Jacob could know that it wasdivine, 
and no commondream. The ladder which he saw 
reaching from heaven to earth, and which was full 
of angels, or heavenly messengers, going up and 
down, will show us, as well as Jacob, that God’s an- 
gels watch over us when we sleep, especially if we 
cast ourselves into God’s care; and how must Ja- 
cob’s heart have been strengthened, when God him- 
self then spoke, and said, ‘‘ Behold, I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou goest, 
and will bring thee again untothis land; for I will 
not leave thee, until I have done that which I have 
spoken to thee of.” 

This event was very comforting to Jacob, and as 
we ought to remember the mercies of God at all 
times, he set up a stone on the spot, that he might 
know it when at any distant time he should return 
home; and he poured oil upon it, probably in to- 
ken that there he would build an altar to worship 
God ; for ‘‘ he called the name of that place Bethel,” 
which means the house of God, for there he had 
seen God, and there he hoped again to see him in 
his gracious goodness towards him. ‘ And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, if God will be with me, and 
keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come 
again unto my father’s house in peace; then shall 
the Lord be my God :”’ not that he meant he should 
not be his God if he did not do all these things for 
him, for Jacob showed he would have no other 
God, by resolving to take no wife but one that 
would serve God; but he meant that then he 
would make a particular mention of him, and de- 
clare what aGod his God was. This appears from 
what he further says: ‘‘ This stone which 1 have 
set for a pillar, shall be God’s house ; and of all that 
thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee.” 

My dear little reader, you are not perhaps turned 
out of house and home; you have a kind parent, or 
kind parents and friends, to take care of you, and 
every thing promises you future food and raiment. 
But remember that your dear parents may die, and 
leave you alone in the world, like Jacob on his 
journey. You are perhaps left alone, a poor or- 
phan, a child without father and mother: or per- 
haps you are cast upon the world, so that by and by 
you must get your bread by hard labor :—then, in 
either case,remember Jacob ; look to God Almighty 
for ‘‘ bread to eat and raiment to put on,” and he 





will be sure to raise you up friends: he will never 
leave you nor forsake you. And if God ever bless- 
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es you with money, remember too that you ought to 
do something to help forward the honor of his name 
in the world, by aiding those causes which are de- 
signed to spread abroad the knowledge of the only 
true God, among ignorant and lost mankind; for 
Jacob said, ‘Of all that thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee.” 
Child’s Commentator. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE ELEPHANT. 

The Elephant is a native of both Asiaand Africa, 
the Asiatic being the largest, and its ivory most es- 
teemed from being less subject to turn yellow. The 
manner of decoying and catching Elephants, has 
been so often described asto be familiar to every 
general reader. When tamed he is the most friend- 
ly and obedient of all animals, and is entirely at- 
tached to the person who takes care of him. He 
readily understands signs, and the sound of his mas- 
ter’s voice, and distinguishes the language of pas- 
sion, command, and satisfaction. He receives his 
orders with attention, and executes them with alac- 
rity and prudence, easily learning to lower his bo- 
¢y for the convenience of those who mount him.— 
He caresses his friends with his trunk, which is, at 
the same time, his chief weapon of defence, and the 
hand with which he performs all his feats of dexter- 
ity, and with which he conveys his food and drink 
to his mouth. With this organ he also assists those 
who are loading him. They will frequently, on be- 
ing teased with flies, walk up to a tree, break off a 
branch with their trunk, and rid themselves of their 
minute enemies. When yoked to a cart or wagon, 
they pull equally and cheerfully unless abused, or 
injudiciously chastised. A tame Elephant it is said 
will do more labor than six horses, and he requires 
a quantity of food in proportion. They carry sacks, 
bundles, and even casks on their neck, back, or 
tusks, never losing or damaging any thing commit- 
ted to their care, and one traveller whom we have 
consulted, states that they will stand on the edge of 
a river, take bundles off their neck and tusks, and 
Jay them carefully on any part of the boat desired, 
and try with their trunk whether they are properly 
situated, and if they be loaded with casks, they go 
in quest of stones to prop them and prevent them 
from rolling. 

The Elephant is not only the most tractable, but 
the most intelligent of animals, sensible of benefits 
and resentful of injuries, but is also endowed with 
a sense of glory. Diodorus Siculus, and other his- 
torians, speak of them as having been trained for 
war in the Indian armies which opposed Alexander 
the Great, and they have in many ages, and still 
_ are, we believe, in Siam, used as executioners, 
trampling their victims under foot. The male is 
subject to more fierce passions than the female, and 
consequently the latter are preferred to ride upon. 
Their number is what the native princes pride them- 
selves upon, being extremely lavish of expenditures 
upon their equipments; and it is a very common 
thing in the east to see silver gilt howdahs, or riding 
coaches, on their backs ; one prince has the luxury 
of one richly ornamented with glass windows. 

In the memoirs of the French Academy we are 
told the following circumstance. A Painter was 
desirous of drawing the Elephant in the Royal me- 
nagerie at Versailles, in an uncommon attitude,— 
namely, that of holding his trunk raised up in the 
air, with his mouth open. ‘The painter’s boy, in 
order to keep the animal in that posture, threw fruit 
into his mouth; butas the lad frequently deceived 
him, and made only an offer of throwing him the 
fruit, he at last grew angry, and as if he had known 
the painter's intention of drawing his likeness was 
the cause of the affront, instead of avenging him- 
self on the lad, he turned his resentment on the 
master, and taking up a quantity of water in his 
trunk, threw it upon the paper on which the painter 
was drawing, and spoiled it. 

An Elephant at Adsmeer, which often passed 
.through the market, as he went by a certain herb- 
woman, always received from her a mouthful of 
greens. At length he was seized by one of his 





periodical fits of rage, broke from his keeper, and | 


running about the market, put the crowd in great 
consternation. Among others was this woman,who 
in her haste forgot a little child she had brought 
with her. The animal recollected the spot where 
his benefactress usually sat, and taking the infant 
up gently with his trunk, removed it to a place of 
safety. Buffon relates that a soldier at Pondicherry, 
who was accustomed whenever he received his por- 
tion of provisions, to convey a certain portion of it 
to one of these animals, having one day drank rath- 
er too freely and found himself pursued by the guard, 
who were going to take him to prison, took refuge 
under the Elephant’s body, and fell asleep. In vain 
did the guard try to force him away from this asy- 
lum, as the Elephant protected him with his trunk. 
The next morning the soldier, recovering from his 
drunken fit, shuddered with horror to find himself 
stretched under the belly of this huge monster. The 
Elephant, which without doubt perceived the man’s 
embarrassment, caressed him with his trunk, in or- 
der to inspire him with courage, and make him un- 
derstand that he might now depart in safety. 

In the wars of the East these beasts were cased 
in iron, and were sometimes employed in storming, 
or assisting the soldiers to ascend the walls of fort- 
resses without a ditch, and putting their heads 
against the gates to burst them open. To prevent 
their pressure, the gates have in many instances 
large iron nails; to counteract which the Elephants 
had ‘iron plates on the front of their foreheads. 

The speed of an Elephant exceeds that of the 
swiftest horse. We remember about ten years 
since, seeing one on its way to cross the Delaware, 
running down Market street, fullowed by his keeper 
on horseback, but he left his pursuers far behind.— 
Elephant paper is the appellation of the largest and 
thickest kind used for engravings, and since paper 
makers make Elephant paper, an editor may cer- 
tainly be excused for writing, if not riding upon 
them. [Philadelphia Album. 
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«“< FOOLS MAKE A MOCK AT SIN.» 

As I was walking along the street the other day, 
I saw a little boy who appeared to be about seven 
years old, staggering from one side of the path to 
the other, and I thought he must be sick; so I 
walked faster, and when I came near, found that 
he was playing that he was drunk. Half a dozen 
little children were with him, and they were laugh- 
ingaloud. “Surely,” I thought, ‘‘these children 
do not know what asin drunkenness is.” 

Perhaps some of the readers of this paper think 
there is no harm in it, because they have seen it 
so often, and have heard grown up people laugh 
at it, and speak of it as a joke. Now I will tell 
you why drunkenness, or, as it is called, intemper- 
ance, is so bad; and why people are trying to stop 
it by Temperance Societies. God gives men 
strength and health to do their duty, and to work 
for their living. ‘The drunkard destroys his strength 
and health, and lays himself down with the beasts, 
just because he likes the taste of liquor. God 
makes men able to think and learn a great deal, 
and teach others. But when a man gets drunk, he 
cannot think, nor learn any thing; and surely he 
is not fit toteach any one, and so he casts away 
all these gifts of God, just to please his taste. 

When mon are sober they love their wives and 
children and all their relations; but when they 
get drunk, they are like bears and tigers ; and beat, 
and sometimes kill their wives and children, and 
kill themselvestoo. I dare say, you have heard of 
many such things. In almost every newspaper, 
you will find an account of some shocking thing 
done in a fit of drunkenness. God made men to 
serve him and mind his laws; and he tells them 
to do so; buta drunken man takes the name of 
God in vain, and breaks all his commandments, and 
makes himself so foolish and wicked, that he can- 
not serve God. 

And is not all this sin? and do you think it 
ought to be laughed at! But what is more than all, 
God hates drunkenness ;—we know this, because 





he says in the Bible, ‘no drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Oh! do not make fun of 
that which will shut the gates of heaven against 
those who practise it. 

Now you see that drunkenness is a great sin 
and I hope that you will never do any thing by 
which you might learn to be a drunkard. 

‘* Learn to be a drunkard!” says a little child 
“T will never be a drunkard as long as I live.” | 
will tell you a story of a poor wretched man, who 
was once a child like some of you, and I dare sa 
never meant to be a drunkard. When he was a 
little boy, his father used to take a little sweet. 
ened rum every morning; when he had tak. 
en his dram, he used to give his little son a taste 
from the tea spoon. So as he grew up, he learned 
to drink, and at last became a drunkard, lost all his 
property, made himself sick, and lost his character 
and was obliged to go to the poor house, where he 
died a miserable death. He said to a gentleman 
who went to see him just before his death, “a tea 
spoonful of rum and molasses has brought me to 
this place.” [ Western S. S. Messenger. 
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A PEEP AT THE MOON, 

One very fine moonlight night last Autumn, two 
little boys, brothers, were walking home from Sun- 
day School, when they were overtaken by Mr. 
Walton, the Superintendent. They were talking 
about the moon; and as he came near, he heard 
the youngest say, “‘ I wish I knew something about 
the moon! I wonder whether any body lives 
there, and whether they have carts, and wagons, 
and horses, as we have; or any Sunday Schools 
and Bibles?” 

‘* Perhaps they do not want them,” said the eld- 
est. “* Why not?” said the youngest. 

‘* Because,” said the other, I should think they 
were not sinners, but happy beings, and then they 
would not need them.” 

‘* Well,” said his brother, ‘‘ I should like to know 
something about the people in the moon, if there 


are any.” 


Mr. Walton stepped quickly up to them, and said, | 


‘* as you are two good boys at school, little Brians, 


if you will come to my house to-morrow evening,[ ~ 


will let you have a peep at the moon; and though 


I do not promise to show you any people there, — 


yet I shall be able to show you much more than you 
suppose.” 

Daniel and George Brian thanked him, and were 
— at the promise Mr. Walton had made 
them. 


The next evening, when the moon was rising, | 
He took | 


they went up the hill to Mr. Walton’s. 
them into his garden, where there was a summer- 
house ; here was a table and an instrument ons 
three-legged stand, such as they had never seen be- 
fore. Here he left them for a few minutes, desir- 
ing them not to touch any of the things till his re 
turn. Hesoon came back with a little book, and 
he then took the instrument and pointed it towards 
the moon, which was shining very bright in the 
blue sky. ; 

** Did you ever see any such thing before?” said 
Mr. Walton to the eldest boy. 

Dan.—No, Sir; but I have heard of a telescope, 
and I suppose that is one. ' 

Mr. W.—It is. Now I have fixed it right, and } 
you may look at that end. 

Daniel uttered some expression of wonder and 
surprise. 

** Do you see clearly?” said Mr. Walton. 

Dan.—Yes, Sir: but is itthe moon I see? It ap- 
pears full of mountains and valleys. 

Mr. W.—And so it is; some of them are very 
large, and they have been named by astronomers. 

Dan.—It is very curious, sir, but I cannot ua 
derstand it. 

Mr. W.—All in good time. Now, James, take 
a peep. 

James did so, and was as pleased as Daniel. 

Mr. W.—What do you think of the moon, ™) 
boys? 
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Dan.—I think it very wonderful. 
what is the moon? - 

Mr. W.—The moon, Daniel, is a planet, or move- 
able star. She attends upon the earth, and goes 
round it once a month. She is about 240,000 miles 
from us. 

Mr. Walton then opened his book and showed 
them a picture of the moon, which they knew di- 
rectly. 

Dan.—How do people know all these things, 
sir? 

Mr. W.—Ingenious men have invented various 
instruments, by which distances are measured; but 
you cannot understand them yet. 

James.— How is it, sir, that the moon shines only 
at night? 

Mr. W.—Because the sun, which is much more 

werful, is shining in our sky through the day ; 
indeed, the moon has no light but what she re- 
ceives from the sun; and so when the sun is set 
with us, it shines on the moon, and we see her 
bright face. 


Pray, sir, 


Dan.—How is it, sir, that we only see part of 


the moon at certain times? 
Mr. W.—If one were living upon the sun— 
Dan.—Living upon the sun! Why, Mr. Walton! 
he would be burned up! 


Mr. W.—But suppose, my good boy, one could 
live upon the sun without being burned up; then, 
as J was going to say, he would always see the 
full lighted face of the moon turned towards him, 
except at such times as our earth gets between the 
moon and sun ; and shutting out sun-light from the 


moon, causes an eclipse of the less fight. 


Dan.—I understand, sir, now what causes an 
eclipse of the moon, and how one living upon the 
sun would always see a full moon; please go on 
explaining to us why we see so many different ones, 


and sometimes for whole nights none at all. 


Mr. W.—The moon, like almost all God’s works, 
except man, is never idle; but is ever moving on 
in her silent path around the earth, and makes this 
journey once in about twenty-nine and a half days, 
always, as I said, keeping her full lighted face to- 
wards the sun: and moving round in her path, 
sometimes (once in each month) she gets much 
nearer the sun than we are, and so turns away her 
lighted face entirely from us; still going forward, 
she gets farther and farther from the sun, until we 
begin to see the edge of her face: this is the time 
Moving forward still, she by and by 
gets farther from the sun than we are, almost be- 
hind us; now we can see her full shining face ; and 
This happens once a 
month. From this time we see less and less of her 
face, till getting once more nearer the sun than we, 
no part of her face is visible to us, and we are 
obliged to wait till new-moon to enjoy again her 
You have listened 


of new-moon. 


now we say it is full-moon. 


mild and pleasing light. 
with great patience, boys, to my long account 


and I fear it has been almost too long:for you to 


remember. 


Dan.—Do you think, sir, that there are people 


in the moon? 
Mr. W.—That we cannot tell. 


heavens. 


we cannot gain any certain or profitable knowledge 
James.—I think I have heard my father say 


that the moon makes the tides flow, sir, up our 


river? 


Mr. W.—Yes, it is so; but I cannot now ex- 


plain to you about it. The evening is getting cool 


and it is time you were at home; but I cannot let 
you go without desiring you to think of the power 


and majesty of God, who has formed so many won 


derful worlds,and who keeps them all in their places 
—who has appointed them for seasons, and makes 


them “ to know their going forth,” 
Pious David loved to think of God, when he look 
ed abroad upon the 
« Spangled heavens 8 shining frame ;”” 


We know 
enough of it to make us astonished at the wisdom 
and goodness of God, who has “appointed the 
moon to give light by night,” and makes her, as 
holy Job says, to “‘walk in brightness” in the 
It is not wise in us to make inquiries 
about things which are only curious, and of which 


and you know he must have had abundance of op- 
portunities for this while he was watching by night, 
in his youth, the flocks of his father Jesse. In one 
of his beautiful psalms, he says, ‘‘ When I consid- 
er thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him?” 

As Mr. Walton said this he closed his book, and 
putting up his instrument, accompanied his little 
friends to the road which led to their home, wish- 
ing them a pleasant walk by the fine moonlight, 
and reminding them of the duty of walking hum- 
bly and with obedient hearts before the good God, 
who had given them the moon to shine upon their 
path. J. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Mrs. M. arose on a fine clear Sabbath morning 
not long since, in the absence of her husband, ex- 
pecting to go to church and take all her children 
with her; but when they assembled in the break- 
fast room, one little son had a severe cold and 
cough. She immediately perceived that he must 
not go out, and concluded to administer some med- 
icine and stay with him herself. When the rest 
of the family were gone out, Charles said, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, what shall I do.” His Mother answered, ‘I 
will read to you, my son.” After reading for some 
time, she said, ‘‘ Now, Charles, I am going up stairs 
for a short time—here is a pretty hymn in the 
Youth’s Companion of four verses. You can learn 
at least two while I am gone.” Charles looked 
down, hiseyes filled with tears, and by his manner, 
it was evident he did not want to comply with his 
mother’s directions. 

“It is hard, Mamma, and I can’t learn it.” 
“Charles,” said she, ‘does not the Bible say, 
‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord for this 
is right?’ Do you not know that every time you 
disobey your parents you offend God, and break 
his commandments ; and it is very wicked, and 
God is angry with the wicked every day.” 

Mrs. M. went up stairs; Charles dried up his 
tears and thought within himself, 1 will learn the 
hymn and be a good boy. When his mother came 
down he said very cheerfully, ‘‘ Mamma, I have 
learned three verses, and I am going to learn the 
other.” ‘* Very well, my son; did not you find the 
moment you sat yourself to do the best you could, 
and fixed your mind on your book, that learning 
became easy?” ‘‘ Yes, Ma’am.” ‘ And now do 
you not feel much happier than you did when you 
were determined for a moment to have your own 
way?” ‘Yes, Ma’am.” ‘ Then, my dear, always 
obey me cheerfully. I shall never direct you to do 
,| what is not proper and reasonable. Are you not 
sorry you have been wicked and disobedient ?” 
“Yes, Ma’am.” Charles was very good the rest 
of the day. 

Let the scriptures be brought home to the con- 
sciences of children. Let them feel that they are 
sinning against God in every act of disobedience, 
and they may be brought under subjection much 
more easily than in any other way. C. C. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





: From the Children’s Magazine. 
,| AN ABSENT MINISTER’S LETTER TO HIS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. ¢ : 





November 1, 1829. 
My pear Cuitpren,—It is now many months 
,} since I was in the Sunday School: but I have not 
forgotten you. I was, as you know, taken sick, 
and God permitted my sickness to bring me very 
-|neartodeath. But the prayers of many good peo- 
ple in the church, and elsewhere, were heard and 
answered by God: and although I am not yet re- 
stored so far to health, as to return and preach, yet 
-| I am well enough to write this letter : and for this I 





returning health. ‘‘ When a Christian dies, does 

he not go to a better world, even to heaven?” yes: 

but, my dear children, I want to be better prepared 

for death. It is a great thing to die, to appear be- 

fore God : to stand up and be judged and to re- 

ceive an eternal sentence. If I had died last sum- 

mer, when I was sick, 1 should have been called 

before God, that great and holy God who hates sin ; 

who sent the devil and his angels down to chains 

of darkness, because they sinned. And unless I 

had truly repented of all my sins, and had trusted 

tothe merits of his Son, I too should have been sent 

down to chains of darkness: for God is no respecter 

of persons ; he will send bad ministers to that dread- 
ful place, as well as their wicked hearers; he will 

send children, as well as grown up people there, if 
they have committed sin; he will send any body 

and every body there, if they do not repent of their 

sins, and cast them away. Now, if your minister 
thanks God that he has more time to prepare to die, 
ought not you to thank God that you have more 
time to prepare? He began to pray to God to pre- 
pare him for death a great while ago, before many 

of you were born: and he has been praying every 
day since. Have you been praying and striving to 
be prepared for this solemn event every day for one 
year, for one month, for one week? Let me put 
the question to one of you. My dear little caild, 
suppose you had died the other day instead of one 
of your neighbor’s children, two of whom were 
taken sick and died, would you have been prepared? 
Have you ever been sorry before God for all your 
wicked words and wicked actions? Have you 
ever gone, like a dutiful child, to the Son of God, 
that dear gentle Saviour, who a great while ago in- 
vited you, saying, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, for of such are the kingdom of hea- 
ven?” Is there one little child here who has aever 
been sorry for his wickedness, and has never in his 
life gone on his knees to this gentle Saviour, and 
asked him over and over again, ‘Lord, give me a 
new heart! Lord, save my sinful soyl!’ What 
would have become of such a child, had he died the 
other day? What would he be doing now? 

My dear children, I intend to make preparation 
for death, the great business of every day to come, 
if God shall give me grace. Let me beg of you to 
prepare to die, to begin to prepare this very night ; 
for God may say tosome foolish little child, “ this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee.” How 
long it will be before I shall meet you again at that 
altar where I have so often met you, the Lord alone 
can tell: but shall we not certainly meet in another 
world ? Shall we not, small and great, stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ? And must I not there 
give an account of all my warnings to you, asa part 
of my flock? O may that meeting be one of joy and 
not of grief! 

Receive this from your minister, who loves you 
and longs for your salvation. 











BENEVOLENCE. 











COL. RUTGERS AND THE GAMBLER. 

The following interesting anecdote of our lamented fellow cit- 
izen Col. Henry Rutgers, was related by the Rev. Dr. M’- 
Murray, in the discourse delivered at his funeral, on Saturday 
last. N. Y. Obs. 

*‘As the Colonel was sitting in company with 
some friends in his own house, a note was handed 
him, by his servant, which stated in substance, 
that the writer, who was at the door, stood in need 
of a certain sum of money, which it was necessary 
he should have, to save his honor: that he applied 
to him for relief, and if he failed to obtain it, he 
had resolved to rid himself of an existence which 
had already become hateful, and which he could 
not retain in disgrace. Instead of regarding this 
strange communication, as some would have done, 
with contempt, and ordering his servants to drive 
the wretch from the door, he felt his heart move 
with compassion for the miserable object, and an 
ardent desire tosave him from the destruction, to 
which he seemed to be hastening. He arose, left 





thank the Lord. 
But you may ask, why I should be thankful for 





his company and went to the door, where he found 
a young man of good appearance, to whom he ad- 
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dressed himself in language of such affecting ear- 
nestness, representing to him the horrid nature of 
the crime he contemplated, and the dreadful conse- 
quence of hurrying his soul, unprepared, into the 
eternal world, and before the bar of God, that the 
youth tremblec—his countenance and whole frame 
became convulsed with inward agony, and at length 
he melted into tears. He unfolded his situation. 
He had been unfaithful to the trust reposed in him 
by his employer, & attempted to better his fortune 
by Gambling. Detection was inevitable. He had 
imbibed the delusive doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, and having no fear of the future, he resolved 
to escape his apprehended disgrace by suicide. But 
in the very act of presenting the pistol to his head, 
he recollected, though he had never seen him and 
knew nothing else of him, to have heard of Col. 
Rutgers, as a man of great berevolence; and a 
ray of hope entered his mind, he resolved to make 
the attempt, before he effected his fatal purpose. 
The Col. with great caution and judgment assisted 
him out of his difficulties, and took a warm inter- 
est in his welfare; and had the satisfaction to find 
his conduct afterwards not only perfectly correct, 
but to witness an entire change of views, and at 
length satisfactory evidence of piety.—The young 
man died some two or three years afterwards at 
the south, whither he had gone for his health, and 
undoubted testimonials were received, that he died 
in the triumph of faith. 
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HENRY OBOOKIAH. 
{Editorial Abridgment, Continued.] 

We have narrated the principal events of Oboo- 
kiah’s life ; and shall now mention some particulars 
of his character. 

Henry was a shrewd, witty lad. When he was 
on his voyage to this country, the sailors attempted 
to terrify him about old Neptune, the fabled god of 
the sea, coming in his iron canoe. ‘They pretend- 
ed that Neptune came on board in the shape of an 
old man, and called for Henry and ‘Thomas Hopoo, 
(another Sandwich Island boy who was on board.) 
This was a sailor dressed up in a hideous manner, 
with a sheepskin on his head. The boys were 
scared almost to death; but went up and shook 
hands with him. Neptune bade them bring him 
two pails-full of salt water. ‘* Then,” says Henry, 
‘‘ae took his speaking trumpet and put it to 
my mouth for a tunnel, in order to make me drink 
that salt water which I brought. But while he 
stoops down to reach the pail of water, I took hold 
of the speaking trumpet and hold it on one side of 
my cheek, so that I may not drink a drop of salt 
water; but not any body knew it, for it was dark. 
But friend Thomas, he was so full of scare, he took 
down a great deal of salt water,” which made him 
very sick. 

When he first began learning to read, at New- 
Haven, he found it very difficult to articulate cer- 
tain English sounds. Syllables containing the let- 
ter r gave him a great deal of trouble; he uniform- 
ly gave it the sound of /. His teacher often said 
to him on these occasions, “* Try, Obookiah, it is 
very easy.” [twas perceived that he would smile 
when this was said, and sometimes was much di- 
verted ; but no explanation of his conduct was re- 
quired. At length, he conquered the difficulty, and 
the circumstance was soon forgotten. Not long af- 
ter, his instructer was spending an evening pleas- 
antly with him, inquiring about some of the habits 
and customs.of his own country. Amoug other 
things, he told how his countrymen drink from 
a spring when out on hunting excursions, by form- 
ing acup with their two hands, and bringing it 
even full to the mouth. Henry gave an example of 
it, and his instructer tried to imitate him, but al- 
ways turned his cup over before it reached his 
mouth. He repeated the trial till he began to be 
discouraged ; when Obookiah, who had been much 
amused with his efforts, with a very expressive 
countenance said to him, “ Zry, Mr. D. it is very 
easy.” 


learning. This was one reason of his wishing to 
leave his native and lonely island, and visit foreign 
countries. He discovered the same propensity on 
board the ship, and in every place that he visited. 
When Mr. D. first saw him at New-Haven, he had 
on a rough sailor’s suit, was of a clumsy form, and 
his countenance was dull and heavy. But when 
the question was put to him ‘‘Do you wish to 
learn?” his countenance began to brighten, and he 
received the offer of assistance with great eager- 
ness. It soon appeared that his eyes were open to 
every thing that was passing around him, and that 
he had an unusual degree of discernment with 
regard to persons and things of every description. 
When at Andover, he inquired with regard to ma- 
ny kinds of public business; and during an eclipse 
of the sun, he asked so many questions about it as 
to be troublesome to his friends. He was seen one 
morning very early with a rule measuring the Col- 
lege buildings and fences. Being asked why he 
did it, he smiled and said, ‘‘ So that I shall know 
how to build when I go back to Hawaii.” ‘“‘ When 
he heard a word,” said Mr. A. “ which he did not 
understand, or could not speak, it was his constant 
habit to ask me, How you spell? How you 
spell? When I told him, he never forgot.” In 
short, he could never be satisfied until he saw the 
whole of a subject. 

He had great power of imitation, or doing what 
he saw others do. When he went to Torringford, 
he was immediately set about most kinds of business 
that pertain toa farm. The employment wasnew to 
him; but he was found to excel in every thing to 
which heturned hishand. One glance at others for an 
example was all the instruction that he required, 
before he was ready to undertake, and to perform 
skilfully, every kind of business. A young man 
furnished him with a scythe. He looked on to see 
the use his companion made of his own, and at once 
followed him to the surprise of the beholders. He 
first saw reaping done by a large company. He 
took a sickle and joined them; and it was after- 
wards observed, that there were not two reapers in 
the field who excelled him. 

This powcr was sometimes employed in a way of 
mimickry. He noticed with uncommon acuteness 
every singularity in the speech and manners of 
those around him. One day, while he was at N. 
Haven, he drew up his sleeves half way to the el- 
bow, walked across the room with a peculiar air, 
and said ‘‘ Who dis?” ‘The person intended was 
instantly known by all that were present. He then 
adopted a different position and gait, and said 
again, ** Well, who dis?” No one doubted who 
was meant. But he was quite awkward himself. 
So when he had done, his friend said to him, “Well, 
Obookiah, should you like to know how you walk?” 
He was pleased at the suggestion, and the imita- 
tion was attempted. He was greatly diverted, tho’ 
incredulous, and said earnestly several times, ‘‘ Me 
walk so?’ On being assured he did, he burst into 
aloud roar of laughter and fell upon the floor, 
where he indulged his mirth till his strength was 
gone. 

It will afterwards appear that Henry became a 
sober Christian, and that these acute powers of his 
mind were devoted to Christ. 

[Remainder next week.] 











MISCELLANY. 








A little Girl's regard for the Sabbath.—A girl 
(whose parents were out of employ,) was sent to 
service; her mistress kept a little shop; this not 
being closed till a late hour on Saturday night, 
the girl had a great deal of cleaning on the Sunday 
morning. This was a cause of much grief to her. 
At length she asked permission of her mistress to 
do it, after the shop was closed, readily agreeing 
to sit up to any hour, as she had been to a Sunday 
School, and was there taught that it was wrong to 
do any thing on the Sunday, which could be done 
on the week day. 

The mother of two girls, who attend the school, 
had acquired the habit of profane swearing: her 





Henry had an inquisitive mind, ever desirous of 


neighbors remarked with surprise, that she had 





lately left off the practice. On inquiring the 
cause, she replied, ‘‘My daughters have been 
rebuking me for it, saying, how wrong it is, and 
that its consequences will be dreadful, so I think jt 
high time to give it up, when my own children 
reprove me.” —Conn. S. S. Herald. 


— —A— 

An Industrious Boy.—A boy who lived on the 
Green Mountains, wished to subscribe for a little 
Magazine published by the Vermont S. School 
Union, but he had no money ; so what do you think 
he did? He made four brooms, and sold them, 
that he might be able to pay for the little paper 
himself. 

Children who take the Youth’s Companion, try 
to pay for it yourselves. Itis your paper, printed 
for you; and though you cannot all make brooms, 
you.can do something to earn the money, or you 
can save it from the cents your parents are kind 
enough to give you. Remember too, that paper 
must be bought to print it upon, and printers must 
be paid; and therefore you should advance the 
money, that is, pay it beforehand. Always pay 
your debts, and be honest, and punctual. 


Benevolence of a Dog.—As two or three young 
ruffians were lately abusing a kitten, in one of the 
streets of Liverpool, a large dog, belonging to a 
coach office, picked the little animal out of the mud, 
carried it home with him, laid it before the fire, 
cleaned it as wel! as he could, and afterwards con- 
tinued to feed and protect it. 


-Se— 
Mazim.—When thou art tempted to throw a 
stone in anger, try if thou canst pick it up without 
bending thy body ; if not, stop thy hand. [ Dillwyn. 











POETRY. 








“THE PATIENT IN SPIRIT IS BETTER THAN THE 
PROUD IN SPIRIT.”—King Solomon. 


—I saw the lake with margin fair, 
And verdant trees, and flowrets rare, 
Where every varying smile of day, 
With the pale moon’s celestial ray, 
And clouds in glorious tissue drest, 
Behold their image on its breast.— 
—I saw a stream of mighty force, 
Which headlong held its rapid course, 
And every wind its tide that swept, 
Or rock that ’mid its channel slept, 

It met with anger’s deafening roar, 
And foaming lash’d the troubled shore.— 
—I saw a mind whose placid thought, 
To meek contentment gently wrought, 
Mid thorny paths, or adverse blast, 
With uncomplaining patience past, 
Still gathering strength from Him who bow’d 
On Calvary ’mid the railing crowd.— 
—I saw a soul whose turbid power 
Mov’d by the trifles of the hour 
?Gainst every hand its will that quell’d 
Rose high, contended or rebell’d, 

Till stain’d was all its gentle flow, 
With hitter dregs that lurk’d below.— 


—Then kneeling to the God whose hand 

Doth Nature and the soul command, 

I ask’d with ardent heart to be 

Like the pure lake from tumult free, 

Mid every storm that threatens loud,— 

And all the rancour of the proud.— H. 
Hartford, Conn. Dec. 20th, 1829. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
A MONITION. 
Pluck the sweet flowers that by thy side 
In childhood’s pathway grow. 
And let the incense of their pride 
To the Great Giver flow. 
Tread too the thorns with meek controul 
That round thy feet —_ cling, 
And wisdom to thy humbled soul 
Shall enter through their sting. 
So shall blest Hope’s unfading wreath 
For thee its tints prolong, 
And Time’s frail harp the prelude breathe 
To Heaven’s unending song. H. 








T0 A CORRESPONDENT. 

We are pleased with some of the suggestions of “‘ A Friend to 
Friendship,” particularly those which relate to the improvement 
of the female mind ; and we hope, by the aid of our friends and 
our own efforts, to make the Companion more directly subser- 
vient to that purpose than heretofore. We think, however, it 
would be too great an alteration of its original character, t0 





make it distinctively a manual for mothers. 











